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THE  ATHENS  GALLERY 


J.  Walter  Graham 

In  Phoenix  14  (1960)  146-150,  we  published  a  number  of  photos,  with 
brief  explanatory  text,  of  the  Acropolis  Model  recently  completed  for 
exhibition  in  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum.  This  model  was  basically  a 
copy  made  in  Athens  of  the  plaster  model  produced  under  the  direction 
of  G.  P.  Stevens  during  the  last  war;  but  under  my  supervision  our 
Museum  artist,  Sylvia  Hahn,  did  a  great  deal  to  make  the  model  more 
realistic  and  certainly  more  effective  for  a  public  museum. 

The  making  of  this  model  was  commenced  in  the  summer  of  1955  but 
it  was  not  ready  for  shipping  to  the  Museum  until  rather  over  a  year 
later.  In  the  meantime  we  had  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing  the  model 
as  one  of  the  key  exhibits  in  an  entirely  new  gallery  which  should  attempt 
something  the  ordinary,  or  even  the  extraordinary,  museum  of  classical 
antiquities  could  not  adequately  do.  We  would  attempt  to  present,  in  as 
realistic  a  form  as  possible  within  the  available  space,  various  aspects 
of  the  public  life  of  Ancient  Greece  and  its  achievements  in  the  major 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  literature.  For  unity  of  presentation, 
it  seemed  best  to  concentrate  on  the  "school  of  Greece,"  Athens  itself, 
and  since  very  few  original  objects  were  available  to  us  for  the  purpose 
it  was  decided  to  show  in  the  gallery  only  casts,  reproductions,  and 
replicas. 

This  however  would  require  a  great  deal  of  highly  skilled  labour  by 
model  and  diorama  makers,  sculptors,  painters,  metal-workers,  car- 
penters, and  others.  Our  Museum  has  a  limited  number  of  expert  cabinet- 
makers who  have  produced,  for  example,  the  handsome  wooden  show- 
cases for  which  the  Museum  is  well  known,  but  our  supply  of  artists 
has  been  entirely  inadequate.  Progress  for  several  years  was  therefore 
limited  mainly  to  the  completion  of  the  Acropolis  model  and  to  the 
acquisition  of  casts  of  four  metopes  and  some  twenty-seven  feet  of  the 
Panathenaic  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  and  to  the  setting  of  these  in  place 
just  under  the  ceiling  at  either  end  of  the  room  within  an  accurately 
reconstructed  architectural  frame  of  triglyphs,  cornice,  and  mouldings. 

Early  in  1961,  however,  it  was  decided  that  this  gallery  should  be 
completed  as  part  of  the  celebration  of  the  Museum's  semi-centenary  in 
the  following  year.  The  generous  donor  of  our  Acropolis  Model,  the 
late  Waiter  C.  Laidlaw  of  Toronto,  again  came  to  our  aid  with  a  grant, 
later  supplemented  by  another  from  the  Laidlaw  Foundation,  to  assist 
in  the  hiring  of  additional  staff  to  accelerate  the  work. 

We  were  fortunate  in  acquiring  the  services  of  a  talented  sculptor 
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Dr.  Istvan  Botar,  whose  principal  tasks  were  to  restore  the  arms,  legs, 
and  other  details  missing  in  the  Parthenon  metopes  and  frieze,  and  to 
create  a  Greek  hoplite  or  full-armed  warrior  in  the  form  of  a  life-sized 
statue.  Mr.  Kalju  Hinrikus,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Art,  in  the  short  space  of  about  six  months,  made  a  diorama  at  the 
same  scale  as  the  Acropolis  Model  (1:200),  of  the  Athenian  Agora  or 
Civic  Square.  This  involved  the  making  of  nearly  two  dozen  buildings 
and  monuments,  hundreds  of  tiny  figures  of  men  and  animals,  a  realistic 
terrain,  and  a  painted  background  representing  Mt.  Hymettus,  the 
Acropolis,  Areopagus,  Pnyx,  and  Museum  Hills.  He  also  constructed  a 
model  at  about  1:120  of  the  Epidauros  theatre  and  assisted  Miss  Hahn 
in  the  production  of  a  model  representing  the  Battle  of  Salamis.  The 
model  of  the  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  the  Athena  Parthenos,  described 
below,  Miss  Hahn  worked  at  in  intervals  from  1958  to  1962  under  the 
constant  direction  of  the  associate  curator  of  our  department,  Neda 
Leipen. 

The  original  plans  for  the  gallery  were  amplified  and  altered  from  time 
to  time  as  the  work  proceeded  to  details.  It  was  decided  to  place  the 
model  of  the  Parthenon  cella  with  its  statue  on  the  east-west  axis  of  the 
gallery,  and  the  western  half  of  the  room  was  converted  into  a  portico 
roofed  by  a  coffered  ceiling  following  very  closely  and  at  full  scale  the 
painted  ceiling  of  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acropolis,  and  floored  with 
linoleum  tiles  to  simulate  a  marble  pavement  (Plate  2).  The  opening  of 
the  portico  was  framed  by  two  fifteen  foot  Ionic  columns,  whose  shafts 
were  ingeniously  and  accurately  fabricated  out  of  wood  and  plaster  by 
our  carpenters;  the  capitals  and  bases  were  modeled  in  cement  by  two 
capable  craftsmen  who  joined  our  staff"  for  a  few  months  in  1962,  Miss 
Judy  Allen  and  Mr.  John  Fillion,  and  also  assisted  with  other  difficult 
jobs  of  casting. 

No  adequate  impression  of  reality  would  have  been  possible  without 
the  use  of  colour,  for  brilliant  colour  was  a  normal  feature  of  Greek 
architecture  and  sculpture.  Indeed  the  coffering  of  the  ceiling  and  the 
details  of  the  mouldings  above  the  Panathenaic  frieze  were,  in  the  original 
building,  rendered  entirely  by  colour.  Colour  was  therefore  indispensable, 
and  fortunately,  for  most  of  the  architectural  features,  the  position  and 
nature  of  the  colours  used  by  the  ancients  were  adequately  attested  by 
traces  found  on  many  ancient  buildings  or  on  architectural  fragments 
newly  exhumed  from  their  protective  coating  of  soil.  Bright  red  and  blue 
were  the  predominant  tones.  A  lucky  chance  was  the  discovery  in  1959 
of  two  Ionic  capitals  in  the  Athenian  Agora  with  their  colouring  sufficiently 
well  preserved  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  two  capitals  of  our  portico. 

The  colouring  used  on  the  sculpture  in  our  gallery  is  problematical 
and  experimental.  It  is  certain  that  bright  colours  were  used  at  least 
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on  details  of  furnishings  and  equipment,  clothing,  hair,  facial  features, 
etc.;  the  question  of  the  degree  to  which  flesh  was  coloured  is  unsolved. 

The  eastern  half  of  our  gallery  represents  a  scene  in  the  open  air 
outside  the  Parthenon;  the  painted  sky  merges  into  a  relief  map  of 
Attica  on  which  Miss  Hahn  has  painted  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the 
state  religion,  scenes  of  transport  and  agricultural  life,  and  suggestions 
of  ancient  buildings  and  sites.  Two  other  maps,  executed  by  Margaret 
Graham,  represent  Greece  in  the  period  of  the  "Athenian  Empire,'*  and 
the  ancient  city  of  Athens,  so  far  as  it  is  known  from  excavations  and 
plausible  conjecture. 

A  series  of  exhibits  around  the  lower  walls  of  the  gallery  illustrates 
Athens'  decisive  part  in  saving  Greek  culture  from  being  stifled  by 
Persian  domination:  the  Civic  Square  (see  below);  Government  and  Law, 
with  reproductions  or  models  of  an  Allotment  Machine  (Kleroterion),  a 
Water-clock  for  the  law-courts  (Klepsydra),  a  public  decree,  portraits 
of  Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  and  the  small  machinery  of  public  life 
such  as  coins,  official  weights,  voting  ballots  used  for  ostracism  and  in 
the  courts,  etc.  State  Religion  is  represented  nowhere,  yet  everywhere. 
The  great  wall-paintings  which  formed,  together  with  the  architecture 
and  sculpture,  an  important  element  of  many  public  buildings  such  as 
the  Painted  Stoa  of  the  Agora,  or  the  Northwest  wing  of  the  Propylaea, 
are  beyond  our  power  to  recover  in  any  form;  a  few  colour-transparencies 
of  Greek  painted  pottery,  mosaics,  and  domestic  wall-paintings  of  later 
times  are  used  with  accompanying  text  to  fill  something  of  this  blank. 

One  of  the  principal  exhibits,  the  Acropolis  Model,  has,  as  we  have 
said,  been  described  in  some  detail  in  an  earlier  issue  of  Phoenix.  The 
other  two  most  important  models,  the  Agora,  and  the  Cella  of  the 
Parthenon  with  its  cult  statue,  are  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
accounts  which  follow. 

I.  A  Model  of  the  Athenian  Agora 

A  model  of  the  Athenian  Agora  at  the  same  scale  (one  to  two  hundred) 
and  similar  in  style  to  the  Acropolis  model,  but  in  the  form  of  a  diorama 
with  the  Acropolis  and  Areopagus  as  a  background,  constitutes  an 
important  feature  of  the  new  Athens  Gallery  (Plate  3).  The  model  was 
made  in  1962  by  Kalju  Hinrikus  under  the  technical  direction  of  Miss 
Hahn  and  supervised,  as  before,  by  myself.  Most  of  the  buildings  are 
close  copies  of  those  being  made  for  a  model  in  Athens  under  the  direction 
of  the  Agora  Excavation  staff,  and  two  of  the  buildings,  the  Stoa  of  Zeus 
and  the  Tholos,  were  made  for  us  and  supplied  to  us  through  the  good 
offices  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies.  The  other  buildings 
and  monuments,  as  well  as  the  physical  setting  and  the  painted  back- 
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ground,  we  are  responsible  for,  though  we  have  based  our  restored  models 
entirely  on  the  published  results  of  the  Agora  excavations.1 

The  choice  of  a  date  about  100  b.c.  for  our  model  was  determined  by 
two  considerations.  First,  because  our  knowledge  of  the  appearance  of 
the  Agora  and  its  buildings  is  fuller  for  this  than  for  other  periods;  and 
second,  because  the  Agora  had  at  that  time  assumed  its  most  charac- 
teristic and  developed  form.  During  its  early  period,  from  the  sixth  to 
the  third  centuries,  its  development  had  been  largely  casual  and  un- 
premeditated. The  course  of  pre-existing  streets  had  been  the  main 
factor  in  determining  the  orientation  of  the  public  buildings  which 
gradually  grew  up  around  the  square.  Only  in  the  second  century  B.C., 
under  the  influence  of  the  planned  Hellenistic  cities  that  had  developed 
in  the  regions  conquered  by  Alexander  and  ruled  by  his  successors,  did 
the  Agora  assume  a  more  orderly  form.  The  philathenian  rulers  of  pros- 
perous Pergamum  in  Asia  Minor  provided  funds  to  build  a  series  of 
resplendent  stoas  along  the  east  and  south  borders  of  the  area  so  that 
by  adding  a  portico  to  the  front  of  the  Metroiim  the  Agora  now  pre- 
sented a  range  of  colonnaded  facades,  still  somewhat  discontinuous,  it 
must  be  confessed,  on  all  its  four  sides. 

Within  less  than  a  century  Sulla's  siege  and  sack  of  the  city  (86  B.C.) 
badly  damaged  the  Agora  buildings,  especially  along  the  southern  end. 
Under  Roman  rule  the  Agora  recovered  to  some  extent,  but  its  character 
changed,  most  notably  by  the  building  of  a  huge  odeon,  the  Agrippeion, 
on  the  north-south  axis  of  the  square  and  unpleasantly  dominating  the 
central  open  area.  A  catastrophic  end  to  the  Classic  Agora  was  brought 
about  by  the  wild  sack  of  the  city  in  267  a.d.  by  Herulian  barbarians. 

There  is  space  here  only  for  a  brief  account  of  the  various  buildings 
and  monuments  seen  in  our  model.  Those  who  desire  more  information 
may  conveniently  find  it,  along  with  further  references,  in  the  Agora 
Guide  published  by  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  (latest 
edition,  1962). 

In  the  foreground,  that  is  along  the  north  side  of  the  Agora,  is  shown 
the  rear  of  two  long  stoas,  the  Stoa  of  the  Herms  to  the  right  (west), 
and  the  Painted  Stoa  or  Stoa  Poecile,  to  the  left  (east).  Neither  has  yet 
been  excavated,  so  that  the  form  shown  here  is  quite  conjectural.  Their 
approximate  positions  are  reasonably  well  assured  by  references  in  ancient 
literature.2  The  Painted  Porch  was  so  called  from  the  great  murals  painted 
on  its  walls  by  Polygnotus  and  others  of  the  second  quarter  of  the  fifth 
century  B.C.  when  it  was  built;  the  most  famous  of  these  was  the  "Battle 

lH.  A.  Thompson,  The  Athenian  Agora,  A  Guide  to  the  Excavation  and  Museum* 
(Athens  1962). 

lH.  A.  Thompson,  The  Stoa  of  Attalos  II  in  Athens  (Agora  Picture  Book,  1959). 
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of  Marathon,"  which  provided  a  frequent  topic  of  rhetorical  reference 
in  the  patriotic  passages  of  Athenian  orators.  Stoas  sheltered,  among 
many  others,  philosophers  and  their  disciples,  and  this  building  in 
particular  caused  the  followers  of  Zeno  who  haunted  it  to  be  termed 
"Stoics." 

The  Stoa  Basileios  (Royal  Stoa)  and  the  Stoa  of  Zeus,  which  Pausanias 
(in  his  second-century  a.d.  guide-book  to  what  was  "worth  seeing"  in 
Greece)  mentioned  as  he  entered  the  Agora,  were  probably  one  and  the 
same,  and  have  been  identified  by  the  excavators  with  the  winged  stoa 
at  the  north  end  of  the  west  side  of  the  square.  Here  Socrates  was  often 
to  be  seen  carrying  on  his  endless  disputations,  and  here  too  in  399  B.C. 
he  was  tried  by  a  court  under  the  presidency  of  the  Archon  Basileus.  The 
Stoa  was  a  handsome  structure  with  a  facade  of  Pentelic  marble  designed, 
it  may  be,  by  that  Mnesicles  who  was  the  architect  of  the  Propylaea 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  Erechtheum. 

Two  small  shrines  follow  this  on  the  south,  that  of  Zeus  and  Athena, 
and  that  of  Apollo  Patroiis.  A  roadway  and  staircase  to  the  well-known 
Temple  of  Hephaestus  (the  "Theseum")  on  the  Colonus  Agoraeus — one 
of  the  best  preserved  of  Greek  temples — separates  these  shrines  from 
the  Metroum,  a  shrine  of  the  "Mother  of  the  Gods"  and  repository  of 
the  State  Archives. 

Behind  the  Metroum  lay  the  Bouieuterion,  meeting-place  of  the  Council 
(Boule)  of  Five  Hundred  which  prepared  public  business  for  the  general 
assembly  whose  meeting-place  was  on  the  Pnyx,  seen  on  the  skyline  in 
the  right  background  (above  the  Bouieuterion).  The  Tholos  or  round 
building,  also  known  as  the  Prytanikon,  housed  the  members  of  the 
Boule  who  in  successive  groups  of  fifty  (a  tribal  unit)  provided  a  round- 
the-clock  "standing  committee"  for  one  tenth  of  the  year.  A  long  base 
in  front  of  the  Metroum  supported  statues  representing  the  mythical 
"eponymous"  ancestors  of  the  Attic  tribes,  and  on  the  railed  fence 
surrounding  it  public  notices  were  displayed. 

The  area  south  of,  and  divided  from,  the  main  Agora  by  the  "Middle 
Stoa" — which,  like  the  "South  Stoa,"  is  unnamed  in  extant  ancient 
literature — appears  to  have  been  the  principal  focus  of  the  judicial 
branch  of  the  Athenian  government.  The  "Heliaea,"  most  venerable  of 
Athenian  courts,  dated  back,  in  its  original  form,  to  the  sixth  century 

B.C. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  Agora  the  magnificent  two-storeyed  stoa  with 
marble  front,  donated  by  Attalus  II  of  Pergamum  about  150  B.C.,  was 
less  completely  destroyed  than  most  of  the  other  buildings.  When  it  was 
decided  to  restore  this  building  to  serve  as  a  museum  to  house  the  vast 
amount  of  material  found  in  the  Agora  excavations,  it  was  possible  there- 
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tore  to  rebuild  it  accurately  in  its  ancient  form  and  materials,  so  that  it 
now  appears  as  in  our  model.3  Its  original  use  is  uncertain. 

Having  now  mentioned  the  principal  buildings  around  the  four  sides 
of  the  central  open  area  let  us  say  a  word  about  this-area  itself.  Measuring 
nearly  five  hundred  feet  square  (ca,  150  m.)  it  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  until  the  Augustan  period  only  by  trees  (especially  planes), 
statuary,  public  records  engraved  on  stone  stelae^  altars,  and  other  small 
monuments,  though  parts  of  the  area  could  be  roped  off  temporarily  for 
special  public  purposes.  Of  the  sculptures,  which  must  have  been  very 
numerous,  we  have  only  ventured  to  restore  a  few  particular  pieces 
which  are  known  to  have  stood  in  the  Agora  and  whose  locations  are 
known  in  a  general  way.  These  include  the  Tyrannicides,  those  venerable 
monuments  of  civic  liberty;  Eirene  and  Plutus,  Peace  and  her  child 
Wealth,  an  allegorical  group  by  Cephisodotus;  and  such  individuals 
honoured  by  the  State  as  Solon  and  Demosthenes. 

Scale  and  animation  is  provided  by  a  representation  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic  Procession  watched  by  spectators  from  the  buildings,  terraces, 
and  along  the  course  of  the  Panathenaic  Way.  This  entered  the  Agora 
from  the  Dipylon  Gate  at  its  northwest  corner  and  proceeded  obliquely 
through  it  to  the  southeast  angle  between  the  Stoa  of  Attalus  and  the 
Middle  Stoa.  Beyond  this  point  it  mounted  the  steep  hill  past  the 
Eleusinion,  where  the  Panathenaic  ship,  rolled  thus  far  on  its  rollers, 
was  left.  The  later  stage  of  the  procession  can  be  followed  on  the  Acropolis 
model. 

Three  small  monuments  oi  special  interest  may  be  mentioned  in 
closing.  Next  the  Panathenaic  Way  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  South 
Stoa  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Argyrokopeion  or  Mint  have  been  identi- 
fied. Here  were  manufactured  the  famous  Attic  "owls"  whose  honest 
quality  contributed  so  much  to  make  Athens  the  emporium  of  the 
Mediterranean  in  her  most  prosperous  days.  Immediately  adjacent  to 
this  are  the  equally  scanty  remains  of  a  fountain-house  which  is  likely 
to  be  identified  with  the  venerable  nine-spouted  Enneakrounos  built  in 
the  period  of  Pisistratus  and  which  has  long  played  a  crucial  part  in 
discussions  of  Athenian  topography. 

The  last  monument  is  a  small  square  enclosure  near  the  northwest 
entrance  of  the  Panathenaic  Way  into  the  Agora.  This  was  the  Altar 
of  the  Twelve  Gods,  probably  also  known  as  the  Altar  of  Pity.  Set  in 
a  grove  of  olives  and  laurels  it  seems  to  have  served,  because  of  its 
location  at  the  meeting  of  several  important  roads,  as  a  place  of  asylum, 
and  as  a  central  "milestone"  from  which  distances  to  various  points 

3R.  E.  Wycherley,  Literary  and  Epigraphical  Testimonia  (Princeton  1957,  Agora 
Excavation  Series  Number  3), 


Plate  1.    Model  of  the  Athena  Parthenos 
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Plate  4.    Model  of  the  Shield  of  the  Athena  Parthenos 
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outside  Athens  were  calculated.  There  could  hardly  be  a  better  illus- 
tration of  the  importance  of  the  Agora  as  the  focus  or  hub  around  which 
so  much  of  the  city's  life  centred. 

II.  The  Athena  Parthenos  by  Phidias 
Neda  Leipen 

One  of  the  key  exhibits  of  the  new  Athens  Gallery  is  a  reconstruction 
of  the  Athena  Parthenos  of  Phidias  at  a  scale  of  one  to  ten  within  a 
model  of  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  at  the  same  scale  (Plate  1).  Of  the 
original  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  Maiden  Athena,  which  stood 
nearly  forty  feet  high  in  the  cella  of  the  Parthenon  and  whose  gold 
sheathing  weighed  over  a  ton,  all  that  is  left  is  a  few  marble  blocks  from 
the  base  and  the  outline  of  the  base  on  the  cella  floor. 

Our  reconstruction,  executed  by  the  Museum  artist  Miss  Sylvia  Hahn, 
is  based  on  the  descriptions  of  the  statue  by  ancient  writers  (especially 
Pausanias  1.24.5,  Pliny,  HN  36.18,  and  Plutarch,  Per.  31),  and  on  the 
archaeological  evidence  consisting  of  numerous  ancient  copies  or  adapta- 
tions of  the  statue.  The  rich  modern  bibliography  on  the  subject  has 
also  been  studied  and  appraised. 

Closest  probably  to  the  original  are  the  Varvakion  and  the  Lenormant 
statuettes  in  Athens.  Among  other  well-known  copies  is  the  "Minerve 
au  Collier"  in  the  Louvre,  the  Ludovisi  statue  in  the  National  Museum 
in  Rome,  and  the  largest  of  the  known  copies,  the  statue  from  Pergamon 
in  Berlin.  The  latter,  although  a  rather  free  Hellenistic  adaptation,  is 
important  chiefly  because  it  best  preserves  some  of  the  relief  figures 
from  the  Birth  of  Pandora  on  the  base. 

Also  preserved  are  some  marble  heads  which  were  made  to  be  let  into 
a  body  probably  of  a  different  material.  One,  a  head  in  Berlin,  shows 
abundant  traces  of  polychromy. 

The  small  copies  in  "minor  arts,"  such  as  the  gem  by  Aspasios  in 
Rome,  a  pair  of  gold  medallions  from  South  Russia  in  Leningrad,  the 
gilt  bronze  medallions  in  the  Louvre,  and  some  coins,  are  particularly 
good  sources  for  the  details  of  the  upper  part  of  the  figure:  the  snake- 
fringed  aegis  with  gorgon  head,  the  earrings  and  necklace,  the  face  and 
hair,  and  the  rich  decoration  of  the  triple-crested  helmet. 

Parts  of  the  statue  were  decorated  with  reliefs.  Unlike  the  statue 
itself,  which  as  a  cult  image  was  dominated  by  certain  traditional  con- 
ceptions, these  reliefs  contained  freer  and  more  vigorous  compositions 
in  the  more  "Phidian"  style  so  evident  in  the  architectural  sculpture  of 
the  Parthenon.  They  consisted  of  a  Centauromachy  on  the  soles  of  the 
sandals,  an  Amazonomachy  on  the  outside  of  the  shield,  a  Gigantomachy 
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on  its  inside,  and  the  Birth  of  Pandora  on  the  base.  An  accurate  recon- 
struction of  the  reliefs  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  statue 
itself. 

The  shield,  for  instance,  which  in  the  original  carried  a  composition 
of  over  two  dozen  figures  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Amazons  in  a  round 
field  of  about  four  meters  in  diameter,  is  preserved  only  in  a  few  frag- 
mentary and  rather  sketchy  copies,  greatly  reduced  in  size  and  in  the 
number  of  figures.  Of  these  the  incomplete  Strangford  shield  in  the 
British  Museum,  the  crudely  executed  shield  of  the  Lenormant  statuette, 
and  the  fragmentary  shield  of  a  statuette  in  Patras,  are  among  the 
most  helpful  for  a  reconstruction.  The  beautiful  marble  slabs  from  the 
Piraeus,  each  containing  not  more  than  two  combatant  figures,  are  only 
excerpts  from  the  large  composition  and  so  of  little  help  in  reconstructing 
the  design  of  the  shield  as  a  whole  though  they  are  of  great  value  in 
detail. 

When  preservation  allows  a  comparison  between  different  copies  to 
be  made,  the  figures  sometimes  are  identically  placed — therefore  pre- 
sumably following  the  original;  but  in  some  cases  there  is  a  surprising 
disagreement.  This,  oddly  enough,  is  particularly  true  of  the  two  most 
important  figures  on  the  shield,  the  only  ones  specifically  mentioned  and 
described  in  ancient  texts,  namely  those  of  Pericles  and  Phidias  himself. 
Pericles,  his  face  partly  concealed  by  his  arms,  holding  a  spear,  and 
Phidias,  a  bald-headed  older  man  lifting  a  stone  in  fight  against  the 
Amazons,  can  indeed  be  recognized  on  the  copies  but — alas! — on  one 
they  are  both  at  the  bottom  centre,  on  another  at  the  top  centre,  while 
on  a  third  Pericles  is  at  the  bottom  centre,  with  Phidias,  only  partly 
preserved,  at  the  top  centre.  After  weighing  all  the  evidence  we  have 
placed  them  both  at  the  top  centre. 

Our  speculative  reconstruction  of  the  shield  restores  a  composition  of 
twenty-eight  figures,  each  documented  by  at  least  one  archaeological 
source  (Plate  4).  The  design,  as  we  have  worked  it  out,  is  characteristic 
of  the  classical  period,  not  absolutely  symmetrical,  but  strongly  balanced 
in  its  counterparts.  The  recreation  of  the  shield  first  in  two-dimensional 
drawings,  and  then  gradually  in  three-dimensional  modelling  has  afforded 
us  a  much  better  opportunity  to  understand  the  pose,  action,  and  group- 
ing of  the  figures  on  the  three-dimensional  original,  and,  we  hope,  to 
go  beyond  the  verbal  and  graphic  reconstructions  previously  attempted. 

The  evidence  for  the  Gigantomachy  on  the  inside  of  the  shield  is 
much  more  tenuous.  The  Strangford  shield  alone  shows  faint  traces  of  a 
painted  scene  on  the  inside.  Some  Attic  vase  paintings  of  the  end  of 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  may  reflect  the  Phidian  representation — the  closest 
perhaps  an  Attic  crater  in  Naples.  Some  think  that  this  scene  on  the 
interior  was  painted;  we  have  preferred  to  believe,  with  others,  that  it 
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was  done  in  very  low  relief  with  engraved  details — a  more  logical  tech- 
nique if  the  shield  was  of  metal. 

Another  disputed  question  in  connection  with  the  Parthenos  is  the 
existence  of  a  column  supporting  the  right  hand  carrying  the  Nike.  Only 
a  few  copies  show  a  support,  and  even  then  its  shape  varies.  In  the 
Varvakion  statuette,  for  instance,  the  support  is  a  simple  column  of 
no  distinct  order;  on  a  coin  from  Cilicia  of  about  375  B.C.  it  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  tree-trunk.  Our  study  and  our  subsequent  experience  in 
building  a  three-dimensional  reconstruction  of  the  Parthenos,  have 
strongly  suggested  that  a  column  was  part  of  the  original  design.  Artistic- 
ally it  was  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  mass  of  snake,  spear,  and 
shield  on  the  left  side  of  the  body.  Technically  it  was  also  imperative 
for  reasons  of  stability,  because  the  weight  of  Athena's  outstretched  arm 
carrying  the  six-foot  Nike  was  too  great  to  be  supported  by  the  internal 
armature  alone.  Considering  the  difficult  chryselephantine  technique, 
more  vulnerable  than  marble  or  bronze  to  atmospheric  and  other  in- 
fluences, a  support  becomes  an  even  greater  necessity.  A  close  examina- 
tion of  the  Varvakion  column  reveals  that  the  capital,  both  in  its  basic 
composition  and  its  outline,  lends  itself  readily  to  the  application  of  the 
decorative  elements  of  what  became  known  as  the  Corinthian  capital. 
Indeed  the  theory  has  been  expressed  by  a  number  of  scholars  that  the 
Parthenos  column,  as  we  see  it  reflected  on  the  Varvakion  statuette, 
was  a  prototype  of  that  order,  later  so  popular  in  architecture.  Again 
our  actual  experience  in  constructing  the  model  has  convinced  us  of 
the  plausibility  of  this  theory.  Using  the  Varvakion  capital  as  a  core 
we  have  applied  to  it  in  metal  the  leaves,  the  volutes,  and  the  palmettes 
(these  elements  would  surely  have  been  executed  in  metal  in  the  original) ; 
the  resulting  rather  elegant  column  forms  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
surrounding  Doric  columns  of  the  cella,  and  seems  a  particularly  appro- 
priate form  for  a  free-standing  columnar  support. 

The  scene  of  Pandora's  Birth  on  the  base  of  the  statue,  reconstructed 
with  the  help  of  the  preserved  representations  on  the  Lenormant  and 
the  Pergamon  copies,  certain  vase  paintings,  and  other  monuments, 
presents  twenty  gods  with  Helios  and  Selene  at  either  end  and  Pandora 
in  the  centre.  How  these  figures  were  executed  in  the  original  is  dis- 
putable, but  Pliny's  description  and  some  other  indications  suggest  that 
they  were  chased  in  bronze  and  gilded.  To  indicate  this  we  have  in  our 
model  covered  them  with  gold  leaf  as  we  have  done  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  statue  which  were  gold  in  the  original. 

Quite  consistently  in  the  various  copies  the  face  of  the  Parthenos  is 
rather  round  and  full — quite  different  in  effect  from  heads  from  the 
Parthenon  pediments  such  as  the  so-called  Laborde  Head,  or  from  copies 
of  the  Lemnian  Athena  by  Phidias.  Aesthetically  such  a  face  seems  to 
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fall  short  of  what  we  would  have  expected  Phidias  to  create  for  the 
statue  of  the  deity  who  was  at  once  the  goddess  of  wisdom  and  the 
martial  defender  of  her  favourite  city,  but  we  have  felt  obliged  to  follow 
the  seemingly  clear  testimony  of  the  monuments  in  our  treatment  of 
the  face.  We  may,  if  we  like,  suppose  that  none  of  the  copyists  has 
succeeded  in  conveying  adequately  the  spirit  of  Phidias'  image,  and  if 
therefore  the  face  of  our  Athena  seems  un-Phidian  in  character  we  can 
but  agree  that  this  is  probably  so.  We  hope,  nevertheless,  that  in  pose, 
attributes,  and  decorative  details  we  have  approached  as  near  the 
original  as  it  is  at  present  possible  to  do. 

Mrs.  C.  S.  Maclnnes  made  a  generous  gift  to  Phoenix  in  memory  of  her  husband, 
the  late  C.  S.  Maclnnes  who  in  1946  encouraged  us  to  start  a  Canadian  classical  journal 
and  gave  the  hundred  dollars  with  which  the  Phoenix  was  launched,  and  of  her  nephew, 
John  M.  Moss  whose  classical  studies  in  Oxford  were  cut  short  by  his  tragic  death.  We 
have  u^sed  this  gift  for  the  plates  accompanying  this  article,  and  thank  Mrs.  Maclnnes 
for  her  interest  and  support,  editor 
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